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CAN THIS BE THE 
LAST WARP 


Mr. ADLER: When Neville Chamberlain came back from his 
conference with Hitler, he promised England, he promised the 
world, peace in our time. 

The swift march of events proved him wrong, but he was wrong 
in a deeper sense than that. There is no such thing as peace in our 
time. Peace, by its very nature, is permanent. 


_ Mr. Lerner: Adler, I have been reading a book—a book called 
How To Think about War and Peace. I guess that you know about 
that. 


Mr. ADLER: Yes, sir. 


Mr. LERNER: There is a remark there that seems to have shocked 
a lot of people with whom I have discussed the book. In it you say 
that we will not have real peace for five hundred years. 


Mr. Apter: I do not think that that is a shocking remark for 
anyone who understands the distinction between peace and a truce. 
There has never been, in the whole history of the world, peace 
among sovereign nations. Right now England, Russia, and the 
United States are no more at peace with one another than each of 
them is with Germany or Japan. England, Russia, and the United 
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States are together in an armed truce. They are fighting, actually 
fighting, with Germany. 


Mr. LERNER: That is a good sober outlook. 

One of the treacherous fallacies in our world today seems to be 
that the people think that they can purchase peace without really 
paying for it by the currency of giving up their sovereignty. 


Mr. ADLER: Again, I think that that proceeds from the failure 
to understand this distinction between peace and truce. 

Every listener to the RouND TABLE knows what peace is and 
what it depends upon, because every listener has knowledge of the 
peace through the knowledge of the political life in his own commu- 
nity. He knows that peace consists of a group of men living together 
without having to resort to violence to settle their differences. He 
knows, furthermore, that that can occur only under the auspices of 
effective government. 


Mr. LERNER: Your idea is, then, that we can transpose this ex- 
perience of our own internal peace to world government. 


Mr. ADLER: Wouldn’t you agree that no difference at all is made 
by the size of the population or the size of the territory being cov- 
ered; that if we can have peace in New York or Chicago or Pekin, 
Illinois, by government, we can have peace in the whole world ex- 
actly in the same way? 


Mr. LERNER: I would agree logically, but one of the things that 
bothers me about your book, How To Think about War and Peace, 
is that you think about war and peace so terribly logically. To my 
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mind, you do not seem to take into account either the fact that 
people are pretty irrational or the fact that we have to do this in the 
span of history. 


Mr. ADLER: I would like to defend myself a moment. I am proud 
to be logical, but I am also proud that I am historical in this book 
for the first time in my life. I think that I have seen that you have 
to combine logic and history. 

Wouldn’t you agree that the whole motion of history up to the 
present shows us not only how slowly the world has approached 
peace but how long it is going to take to go from where we are now 
to peace? 


Mr. LERNER: Yes. I remember that you quote a statement from 
Koestler to the effect that we have to build makeshift bridges be- 
tween one structure of power and another. That is what I would like 
to emphasize. For example, at the present time, Russia is building a 
sphere of influence in eastern Europe. Its recent act with respect to 
the autonomous republics is partly, I think, in terms of its internal 
affairs, but also partly an invitation to the countries around Russia 
to enter into a sort of socialist federation. That is a sphere of in- 
fluence, isn’t it? 


Mr. ADLER: True. 


Mr. LERNER: And people have always thought of spheres of in- 
fluence as being evil in themselves. Nevertheless, I would say that 
here it is a sphere of influence that is rather essential if we are to 
make any progress toward avoiding the next war. Otherwise, the 
Russians will not have a sense of military security. 


Mr. ADLER: I grant that the Russians must have a sense of mili- 
tary security. I grant that they, like every other sovereign nation, 
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must surround themselves by a safeguarding sphere of influence. 
But all these operations of power politics can never give us peace. 
To revert to my fundamental distinction between peace and a 
truce, I think that power politics, alliances, and coalitions of every 
sort may be instrumental in prolonging the next truce but that 
they will not be instrumental toward creating a world of peace. 


Mr. LERNER: That means that they will be instrumental cer- 
tainly in postponing or avoiding the next war. 


Mr. ADLER: Granted. 


Mr. LERNER: I think that you cannot hope to get from, let us 
say, A to C unless you go through B, and you very often do not 
know what B is. You seem to think that all of us have merely to set 
our objectives in order to work for them; and you remind me a 
little of the mother who said to her little daughter, ““Why don’t 
you think before you talk?” The little girl answered (and I have 
great sympathy with her), ‘““How do I know what I think until I’ve 
heard what I’ve said?” 

I would say that the roads that lead from where we are now to 
permanent peace are still unknown roads. In fact, I would say that 
it really is not a question of roads. This is not a question of building 
a road which requires just engineering skills; this is a case of plan- 
ning and fighting a campaign, the campaign of history, in which the 
enemies that we encounter are not only outside of us but within us. 


Mr. ADLER: Granted. There are the enemies within us, and I 
think I know what you mean by ‘“‘within us.” 


Mr. LERNER: I mean psychologically. 


Mr. Apter: Not only psychologically, but there is also the civil 
disorder in each of the great states.... 
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Mr. LERNER: That is right. 


Mr. ADLER:....the economic disorder, the economic con- 
flict. But I think that you are failing to see the other part of the 
process. Not only does the internal disorder, the economic injustice, 
the social maladjustments make a country tend to be at war with 
its neighbors, but the existence of the international anarchy, the 
existence of potential war among the nations of the world, pre- 
vents any one of the nations from being really in a state of civil 
order. 


Mr. LERNER: You see, there is the difference between us. You see 
both these factors, but you stress the fact that they are inter- 
related. I see both these factors, and I would like to stress the fact 
that we have to fight along each front. Let me put it this way. Wars 
are not over when the shooting stops. 


Mr. ADLER: Of course not. 


Mr. LERNER: Wars are not over until—what shall we say—the 
basic inadequacies out of which wars arise are grappled with. 


Mr. ApLER: Wars are not over until we have abolished all 


national sovereignty. 


Mr. LERNER: That is right. However, you emphasize that 
particular aspect of it—that is, you emphasize the fact that we are 
living in an international jungle in which the law is the law of tooth 
and fang and claw and in which it is every nation for itself and the 
devil take the hindmost. 

I would say that that is all true, but I would also say that not 
only must we abolish national sovereignties before we can get an 
abiding peace but that we must also abolish the economic oppres- 
sion of man over man. We must abolish reactionary capitalism. 
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Mr. ADLER: May I go back a moment? When you say abolish 
national sovereignty, do you go as far as I go? I mean abolish; 
I do not mean limit. 


Mr. LERNER: Ultimately I go with you, provided that you will 
go with me ultimately in saying that we must have an economic 
and social democracy. We must have a genuine socialism before we 
can have genuine peace. 


Mr. ADLER: I would go with you on that for a very definite 
reason. I think that a great deal of current thinking about war and 
peace fails because it looks only at international war. An equally 
great threat to the peace of the world is civil war, domestic 
revolution, internal strife. The things that you are talking about 
—economic justice, the removal of oppression, the removal of 
social inequilibrium—are the things that must. be conquered for 
internal peace. World government will not do that by itself. It must 
be a just and equitable government to do that. 


Mr. LERNER: [ like that way of putting it. 

I would like to put another major question to you which we 
can move on to. Given this sort of analysis, what seems to you to be 
the tendencies that make for permanent peace and the obstacles 
in the way of it? 


Mr. ADLER: Let me begin by saying that I hope you and I agree 
—and I hope every listener to the RouND TaBLE agrees about this— 
that there is nothing in human nature, nothing in the psychological 
structure of man, that makes world peace impossible. 


Mr. LERNER: I go along with that, and I think that the psycholo- 
gists who really know about this today also go along with it. 


Mr. ADLER: That being so, all the obstacles to peace are in- 
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stitutional or moral; and all the things that favor peace are in- 
stitutional or moral. 


Mr. LERNER: By “institutional” you mean the political forms 
we have and the procedures that we have? 


Mr. ADLER: That is right. Let me make the point this way: When 
I say that I do not think that we are likely to have peace in our 
generation, in the next hundred years, perhaps in the next three 
or four or five hundred years, Iam making a kind of calculation by 
balancing the favorable and the unfavorable factors. 


Mr. LERNER: What would you call favorable factors? 


Mr. ADLER: I think that all the economic and technological 
factors are favorable—the growth and spread of industrialism— 
and the increasing interdependence of the world. 


Mr. LERNER: The sweep of the machine! 


Mr. Apter: In addition, a fact which everyone knows since 
Mr. Willkie reported on it, is the physical shrinkage of the world 
through the conquest of time and space by the means of trans- 
portation and communication. These factors are favorable to peace 
and to the unity of the world. 


Mr. LERNER: May I suggest that we dare not trust too much 
to the sweep of the machine. The very same things which shrink 
the world so that we can build peace are also the things which 
made it possible for Hitler, for example, to think in terms of con- 
quering the world. This machine thing is very curious. A machine 
is like Lucifer; it is a fallen angel. It can be devil as well as angel. 


Mr. ADLER: But I do not think that you see why I regard the 
machine factor, the technological factor, as favorable. I agree with 
your point that it is neutral or even something that can be used for 
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evil, but my point is that it is only in our lifetime (and I think that 
this is why we are thinking this way) that the conquest of time and 
space and the resulting economic interdependence have made a 
large number of people understand the possibility of world peace. 
Five hundred years ago, three hundred years ago, no one could 
have even genuinely foreseen that possibility, because the notion 
of one world politically and economically simply could not have 
been conceived. 


Mr. LERNER: You are talking of it on the psychological level. 
But let me talk of it now on the technological level and in the 
terms of the machine itself. 

Why do we say that Russia, Britain, China, and America are the 
great powers today? I think that we say it not only because of their 
population but because they have vast industrial capacity. That 
means that they have capacity to wage war. Those machines which 
they can build can hurl the world into war just as well as they can 
hurl us into peace. 


Mr. Apter: In addition, the point which you made a moment 
ago is a good one. The chance for world conquest and the op- | 
portunity for world conquest will increase as the machine control 
of all the apparatus of war increases. 


Mr. LERNER: Hitler is a beautiful example of that. 
Mr. ADLER: And Hitler might have conquered the world. 
Mr. LERNER: Suppose he had? 


Mr. ADLER: All right, suppose he had. Let me face that dreadful 
fact. 


Mr. LERNER: It is not a fact, fortunately, and now it is outside 
the realm of fact; we came awfully close. 
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Mr. ADLER: That is right. Let me face the dreadful possibility, for 
it may occur again. 


Mr. LERNER: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. ADLER: It seems to me quite conceivable that the political 
unification of the world can come by one of two ways—namely, by 
world conquest or by world federation—by a legal and peaceful 
process or by a violent process. It is conceivable to me that a con- 
quest of the world will be the proximate step to world peace, be- 
cause when the world is unified by force, it may then be revolution- 
ized constitutionally. 


Mr. LERNER: I do not know about that, Adler. I remember when 
some people, before the war took the turn that it did, were saying, 
“Well, what if Hitler conquers the world? In a thousand years he 
will be overthrown by the very thing that he has conquered.” But 
in a thousand years we will all be dead. 

I think that the possibilities of reviving the embers of our world 
under that situation would have been very difficult. 


Mr. ADLER: You understand, Lerner, I am not proposing this 


Mr. LERNER: I understand. 
Mr. ADLER: .... because I think that it is highly undesirable. 


Mr. LERNER: I am suggesting, in other words, that this ma- 
chine can cause the cataclysm of the conquest of the world by a 


tyranny. 


Mr. ADLER: Since the machine, as you point out, is a factor for 
good or evil, it is our use of the machine and the resolution of our 
will to use it well or poorly that will determine how well we go. 
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Mr. LERNER: I would like to add just one other instance and 
get your feeling on it. For example, we have all been noticing 
in the news recently that there has been considerable competition 
between British and American oil companies for the oil fields in 
South Arabia. We have also noticed news dispatches that said 
that 95 per cent of the oil reserves of the world will be in the hands 
of United Nations powers after the war. In one sense that gives us a 
realistic League of Nations. It gives those that have 95 per cent of 
the oil the chance to keep anyone else from waging war. But it also 
raises the problem of dividing the oil reserves, and that may lead 


to war. 


Mr. ADLER: Precisely! Therefore, it seems to me you have to 
consider the moral forces which I think are the obstacles to peace. 


Mr. LERNER: Let us get to those. 


Mr. Apter: It seems to me that in the world today there is a 
rising tide of nationalism, of political nationalism. 


Mr. LERNER: And imperialism. 


Mr. ADLER: Definitely. There is no real democracy, there is the 
existence of race prejudice all over the world. 


Mr. LERNER: Including America! 


Mr. Apter: Including America. In addition, there is what is 
both a good and an evil factor, local and partisan patriotism, which 
makes peoples of each land say, ‘“‘America first,” or ‘“England first,”’ 
or ‘“‘Russia first.”” These things are the moral. By the way, when I 
say ‘‘America second,” as I would say, I do not mean America 
second to Russia,.... 


Mr. LERNER:.... or any other nation. 
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Mr. ADLER: .... but I mean America second to the world. Now 
these things, it seems to me, are the obstacles to the coming of world 
peace. 


Mr. LERNER: They are obstacles. I would make one comment. 
They are obstacles only in the sense that, if we surrender to them, we 
are out of luck. But in the process of fighting them we can also, of 
course, create the conditions of peace. 

In the light of what we have said, Adler, to move on to another 
major point, what would you say are the immediate obligations 
and the immediate tasks? Or, to put it simply, where do we go from 
war? 


Mr. Apter: I think that we have to go forward from where we 
are now with two clear objectives in mind. World peace under world 
government, with the abolition of all national sovereignties, is a re- 
mote goal—and a remote one which we can begin working for now 
but which cannot be realized in our lifetime or in the lifetime of our 
children. 


Our immediate objective... . 
Mr. LERNER: That is really what we are interested in right now. 


Mr. ADLER:....is to postpone the next war and to prolong 
the truce that follows this one, and also, let me say, to use that truce, 
and every stage of it, as a means toward moving the world along 
toward peace. 


Mr. LERNER: Again, here is a difference between us—I do not 
know how slight or how important. You say that the truce is a means 
toward the peace. I say that the truce is the source out of which 
the peace grows. The truce is the matrix out of which the peace 
grows. The chances are that the generation which has passed from 
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what you call a truce to what you call a peace will not know that 
it has passed. 


Mr. Apter: I think that you are wrong about that, Lerner. If 
you were right about that, my essential point would have to be with- 
drawn, and I am not prepared to withdraw it. I think that the dis- 
tinction between the peace and the truce is so clear and so radical 
that it never will be overlooked. Let me make the point in this way: 
So long as all that we have is a truce among the great nations of the 
world—an armed truce—with diplomacy still in existence, there 
should be no disarmament. That is, the people of the world will be 
deceived if they think that peace will come about through disarma- 
ment. Peace will come about through the abolition of foreign policy, 
by the abolition of diplomacy in every form. 

That being so, so long as we have only truces, even if they are 
long truces, we must be prepared for war, because war is ever an 
eventuality in a period of truce. That may mean in this country, for 
instance, that the practical significance of saying, “‘We shall not 
have peace in the next century,”’ may be that we will have to main- 
tain bases in the Pacific; may mean that we have to maintain a five- 
ocean navy; that we have to have compulsory military service and 
a large military establishment. Those are the practical consequences 
of saying that it is only a truce and not peace that we have. 


Mr. LERNER: You speak of the distinction between truce and 
peace, and you and I, as we are talking about it, I think, get it clear- 
ly. But I am thinking now of a guy called Joe. 


Mr. ADLER: Joe Bloke? 
Mr. LERNER: Well, Joe Bloke or Joe Jones. 
Mr. Apter: I do not like Jones. 


Mr. LERNER: All right. Let us take any Joe. He is not likely to 
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keep two separate bundles of ideas in two separate compartments in 
his mind. 


Mr. ADLER: If he knew how to think, he could. 


Mr. LERNER: Yes, and it is going to take a long time to teach 
that. 


Mr. ADLER: That is what I am trying to do for him. 


Mr. Lerner: It is going to take us a long time. Nevertheless, we 
have to deal with the real Joe we have in a real world. Take Mr. 
Roosevelt, or Mr. Churchill, or the statesmen Joes, or Joe Stalin. 


Mr. ADLER: I am not sure that they are much better. 


Mr. LERNER: They certainly are leaders among men who are 
of the same quality that they are. But the decisions that they have 
to make are decisions in immediate terms, and I hope that you agree 
with me that the fate of whole generations is going to be de- 
termined, let us say, by the very practical question of whether a 
huge country like America and a huge country like Russia can get 
along together. 


Mr. Apter: I should say that that was necessary for the cement- 
ing of any kind of truce at all. 


Mr. Lerner: I think that it is important to elaborate. For ex- 
ample, unless these two countries can really get along, we cannot 
avoid the next war. 


Mr. ADLER: Don’t you mean, rather than “‘avoid the next war,” 
‘avoid it sooner rather than later’? 


Mr. LERNER: Avoid it sooner than later, all right. We certainly 
cannot make this the last war unless they can keep together. They 
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are the countries which have within their hands the possibilities of 
war and peace. 

Let us take a very specific thing that is happening to them. 
That is Poland and the problem of the Polish boundaries. Joe 
Jones thinks about this. Suppose you were going to educate him 
well; suppose he were to read your book. 


Mr. ADLER: The Polish Joe Jones, or the American Joe Jones? 


Mr. LERNER: This is an American Joe Jones. I am concentrating 
on America. Suppose he were to say, “Well, here Adler is talking 
about truce and peace; now the Russian demands on Poland in 
terms of permanent peace are unreasonable because they are 
unilateral demands. Russia won’t let us, the British or the Ameri- 
cans, get into it. Nevertheless (he will say), if Russia does not have 
a sense of military security, if Russia has a sense that a hostile 
Polish government will create coalitions against her, they cannot 
get into a truce.” 


Mr. ADLER: It seems to me that your point confirms my insight 
rather than opposes it. Precisely because we are in the stage of 
truce-making and truce conferences, not peacemaking and peace 
conferences, there is nothing really wrong about unilateral demands 
on Poland. 


Mr. Lerner: I am glad that you feel that way. The same thing, 
of course, applies, say, to our demands on Argentina or Bolivia in 
our own sphere of influence. 


Mr. Apter: Precisely. 


Mr. LERNER: How do you feel about questions of Germany 
and Japan, what to do with them and what they mean here? 


Mr. Apter: To return to an insight you had a little while ago, 
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that the truce is not something we can make at once but something 
we have to change and modify as the years go on, I would say that, 
in the first stage of truce-making after this war, perhaps it will be 
necessary to safeguard ourselves, in the coalition of the United 
Nations, from the rise of militarism and aggression on the part of 
Germany and Japan. 


Mr. LERNER: I would not say just “perhaps” but “‘certainly’’! 


Mr. Apter: All right. But, to go beyond that, too many people 
are thinking of that and that alone. However, if you look at the 
truce as itself a means to peace, then you have to be prepared to 
make the truce one which will adapt and assimilate Germany and 
Japan into the family of nations, because you know and I know 
that no world government and no world community is possible which 
leaves these two great masses of human beings out. 


Mr. LERNER: I am glad that you feel that way. One of the fears 
that I have about the whole idea that peace is five hundred years 
off is that a lot of people who I hope are going to read your book— 
I hope that the listeners to this RounD TABLE will and, let us say, 
for example, that a quarter of a million people read your book .... 


Mr. ADLER: Oh, thank you, Mr. Lerner, thank you. 


Mr. LERNER:.... the danger is that they will read your state- 
ment that we will not have peace for five hundred years, and they will 
heave a sigh of relief, and they will say, “Well, that relieves us of 
the necessity for really worrying now about relations with Russia.” 


Mr. ADLER: Then they do not know how to read a book. 


Mr. LERNER: Well, then they will have to read your other book.’ 


2Mortimer J. Adler, How To Read a Book (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
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Mr. Apter: That is right. 


Mr. LERNER: But it is true of all the blueprints for a world 
federation that they give people a sense of not having to think 
in terms of the immediate welter of events in the world around 
them, isn’t it? 


Mr. ADLER: Precisely. But another danger is equally great. 
Too many people feel that if you talk about peace as an objective 
beyond their own lifetime they are completely free from any 
responsibility for it. My feeling is that we have a double re- 
sponsibility both to protect ourselves and our children from an 
immediate return of war to the world and to protect our grand- 
children’s grandchildren from the failure to make peace, because 
we have not begun now to do something which we ourselves cannot 
realize in our own lifetime. 

I say that permanent peace as a remote objective is still a 
practicable objective now and one that we must work for at this 
very moment. 

Let us go on to your other point about the current schemes for 
world federation. 


Mr. LERNER: I am thinking of all the things like Culbertson’s 
world federation and Streit’s “Union Now.” 


Mr. Apter: I think that all those things are good in one sense. 
I think they are useful and educative in the discussion of world 
constitutions and world federations. 


Mr. LERNER: But they can educate you in the wrong way. Let 
me suggest that they talk in terms of starting with a blueprint for 
a world federation. I think that you and I are talking in terms of 
ending with a blueprint for world federation. 


Mr. Apter: I do not think that anyone alive today, and perhaps 
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anyone alive for the next hundred years, can even begin to conceive 
the institutional details of world government. I think that we 
have to proceed toward it without that kind of knowledge. 


Mr. LERNER: How do you feel about things like leagues of 
nations after this war? 


Mr. ADLER: A league of nations after this war, if we have one, 
will be good if it is regarded as a stage of international organization 
between extreme nationalism, on the one hand, and world unity 
and world government, on the other. Anything which mitigates and 
attenuates nationalism is good. Such a league of nations will be 
bad if the American public, or any other people in the world, regard 
it, a powerless confederacy, as if it were really a federal govern- 
ment having efficient authority and coercive force. 


Mr. LERNER: But the crucial thing that you are saying for me is 
not that leagues are bad or good in themselves but that they are 
bad or good in terms of whether they have teeth in them and 
whether they have within them the power to enforce a truce. 


Mr. ADLER: A league of nations which has teeth in it really is not 
a league of sovereign nations. There is no more deceptive phrase 
than the one that has been repeated again and again in things like 
the Fulbright Resolution, the Connally Resolution, the Moscow 
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Pacts, the resolution of the American Legion—the phrase ‘‘co- 


operation among the sovereign nations.” 


Mr. LERNER: Most of those phrases, particularly by the people 
they are used by, are just pious phrases. 


Mr. ApLER: But they are dangerously deceptive for that very 


reason. 
Mr. LERNER: I am thinking of something else. I am one of those 
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who believe that the League, the first League of Nations, might 
have worked if it had had genuine sanctions. I have a certain feeling 
that this new whatever we get, league or anything else, may work 
for one reason. 


Mr. ADLER: May I ask? May I interrupt you for a moment? 
Do you mean that it will work to institute a peace or work to pro- 
long the truce? 


Mr. LERNER: Work to prolong a truce. 
Mr. Apter: Then I agree with you. 


Mr. LERNER: It may work for this reason. Look at the difference 
between the two peace conferences, the first peace conference and 
the second. 


Mr. AvLER: I correct you—truce conferences. 


Mr. LERNER: I am sorry. Of course, your terminology makes 
them truce conferences. 

Look at the difference. If, for example, Lenin had actually been 
at the Versailles Conference, if, instead of hovering as a phantom 
and a specter over the Conference, he had been a participant—if, in 
other words, the truce conference had not been a conference among 
capitalist powers only but had included the socialist power at that 
time, the whole history of Europe and America in the past quarter- 
century might have been different. 


Mr. ADLER: But in the present situation we may have the reverse 
effect. If the new confederacy or the new league of soverign nations 
includes such different economies as those of the capitalist countries 
and the Soviet Republics, that conflict of economic interests, which 
obviously exists, may make the league even less vital and even less 
likely to exist and to endure than the other League. 
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Mr. Lerner: All right. We run a greater danger than before, 
but we have a greater chance than we had before. I am making a 
plea that we recognize that, when we talk of a league of nations or a 
league of states, we understand that we are talking of states each of 
which has a different internal situation and a different set of class 
forces. 


Mr. Aprer: As a matter of fact, Iam glad you made that point, 
because I think that in this country today, and certainly in certain 
quarters of it, there is a very dangerous opinion abroad that there is 
no real difference between the United States and Soviet Russia, 
that we both really are, under the skin, capitalist nations. 


Mr. Lerner: I do not agree with that. I have great admiration 
for the Russians. Nevertheless, I feel that the gap between them 
and us as societies is great. 

America’s reactionary forces are today more tenacious than they 
have ever been. You all know that the climate of domestic opinion 
in this country is very different from the leadership that our Presi- 
dent is giving us in foreign affairs. We are making a great mistake 
of thinking that we.can be Dr. Jekyll abroad and Mr. Hyde at 


home. 


Mr. ADLER: I agree completely with that. 


Mr. LERNER: If we make that mistake, the agony from which 
the world is rising and the hope toward which it turns—a greater 
agony and a deeper hope than ever before—are going to be be- 
trayed by our pint-sized intentions. 


Mr. Apter: I think that we have to go further than thinking 
about America’s part in the coming of peace; we have to think 
about all the other peoples of the world. There is no other practical 
problem which requires agreement among all the peoples of the 
world as this one does. 
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Mr. LERNER: Agreement and will. 


Mr. ApLEeR: Agreement and will about what the fundamental 
conditions of peace are. For that reason it seems to me that edu- 
cation, although I have very little faith in it, is almost indispensable. 


Mr. Lerner: I have faith in the right kind of education in the 
hands of the right educators. 


Mr. ADLER: That is very difficult, indeed, to get. But education, 
it seems to me, is almost indispensable to make men’s minds and 
hearts understand the conditions of peace and the very nature of 
peace as living under government. 


Mr. LERNER: You will agree that education should be in realistic 
terms of knowledge of contemporary events. 


Mr. Apter: Precisely! Precisely! This problem of world peace, 
it seems to me, will remain unsolved until men have understood it 
well enough to adjust their thinking to its demands. Perpetual 
peace will never be made unless the work is begun and carried on by 
generations of men who will not live to see it accomplished and who 
will be satisfied with the tasks and awards which time has allotted 
to them. 

They need only to understand the character of the problem that 
they are trying to solve. Then and only then will they know what 
they should not do—that they should not do less than they can do 
nor expect more than they can get. 


The Round TABLE, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Mr. Adler writes that the following are “the questions which 
every sober, free man must face in the modern world.’”’ How 
would you answer them? 


a) Will there be a world war after this one? 


b) If so, will it occur in my lifetime, or in the lifetime of my children 
and grandchildren? 


c) If there is to be another world war, what can we do to postpone it? 


d) Will there ever be peace on earth—not just a breathing spell be- 
tween wars—but lasting peace? 


e) Ifso, will it come in my lifetime, in my grandchildren’s, or centuries 
from now? 


f) If there is any probability of perpetual peace, what can we do to 
hasten its coming? 


. How much common ground of principles and idealism exists 
among the United Nations? How can this be expanded? What 
are the obstacles and differences? 


. Do you agree that the only civilization that can endure is a 
civilization based on the common humanity of men, on their 
common rights, and that only democracy recognizes these rights? 
If the whole world cannot be made democratic, must the ideal 
of a durable world civilization be given up? 


. Do you agree that the minimum condition of world-wide per- 
manent peace is the total relinquishment of external sovereignty 
—that is, the total abolition of “free” and “independent”’ 
national states? Discuss. 


. Would you agree that the perpetuation of world peace, once 
established, depends upon the justice and efficiency of that 
world government’s constitution and operation? Why? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TaBLE audience on “American Policy toward Spain,” 


broadcast February 13, 1944. 


Fine Discussion 


Thanks so much for yesterday’s fine 
discussion. We were glad to hear a 
Catholic say that he would like to see a 
democracy in Spain.—A listener from 
Waterloo, Wisconsin. 

* 
Red Uprising 

I have just listened with supreme 
amusement to your broadcast. Is it 
possible that men who claim to have 
got their information by personal 
European contacts are unaware that 
the whole Spanish uprising was a red 
uprising? I remember reading, at the 
time, in the New York Herald-Tribune 
that the names of the streets in 
Madrid at that time were changed to 
Lenin Boulevard and Stalin Avenue, 
etc. Could you imagine anyone but 
emissaries of Moscow doing that? 
When one of your speakers said today 
that there may have been some slight 
red influence in the turmoil, I had a 
grand chuckle.—A listener from New 
York, New York. 


*K 
Little-Understood Spain 


Few countries we deal with in this 
war are so little understood as Spain. 


* 
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Religion and the protection of re- 
ligious liberties are the chief reason for 
Spanish neutrality. I am not a Catho- 
lic—in fact, not a member of any 
church—but I know Spain well and 
can vouch for the fact that nothing 
could be so antithetic to Spanish 
temperament as the Russian policy 
toward religion, as it prevailed until 
very recently. It is true that Germany 
also persecuted religion, but the im- 
pact of Russia came earlier and made 
a deeper impression. 

The Spanish people have never 
sided with Germany. In fact, even 
Franco has appeased, rather than 
sided, with Germany, because of his 
financial debts to Germany and be- 
cause of the presence of German di- 
visions stationed on the northern 
Spanish border. 

We do not like appeasers and cer- 
tainly we do not like dictators, but I 
ask only that we take into consider- 
ation this strong religious reason for 
Spain’s refusing to join the Allies 
when the Allies include a nation which 
had suppressed and persecuted all re- 
ligion. To understand Spain’s attitude, 
we must understand her deep religious 
feeling. Even during the years of the 
Republic, when the Church and State 
were separated (a situation with 


which the people concurred), the vast 
majority of Spaniards were still defi- 
nitely religious. Even the majority of 
the extreme liberals, though not always 
Catholic, retained some religious belief 
and abhorred the persecution of re- 
ligion. This must be kept in mind al- 
ways in any study of Spanish neu- 
trality—A listener from Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 


* 
A Question 


After listening to your discussion 
of the subject of “American Policy 
toward Spain,” I would appreciate the 
participants’ answer to this question: 
If those in office in the government of 


our country sanctioned the destruction 
of twenty thousand synagogues or 
Protestant churches and the killing 
of rabbis and ministers of these houses 
of worship, should any leader or op- 
position be supported who would put 
a stop to such actions?—A listener 
from Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 


* 


Disagree 


I heartily disagree with the idea of 
accepting any type of government so 
long as it is friendly to us. This is 
merely another manifestation of the 
pussyfooted meekness that has char- 
acterized our foreign policy too long.— 
A listener from The Dalles, Oregon. 


ak 
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